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“Whiskey Vs. Lager Beer - Bejabers": The Irish, the bete noir of Lincoln's 
Republican Party 

Greg Koos, Independent scholar, Bloomington Illinois, USA April 30, 2020 

In 1859 a notice appeared in the Bloomington Illinois Pantagraph "Mr. Editor, Please 
announce me as candidate for Mayor - Whiskey Vs. Lager Beer - Bejabers, (signed) John 
O’Brien" This wry comment, published in a Republican newspaper, was a jab at the 
Republican Party who had been forced to accept German Beer drinkers into their new 
political movement, but continued to reject the Irish as citizens and voters. 

This minor episode points to the fight for immigrant voters. Would these immigrants cleave 
to the dominant Illinois Democratic Party or would they join in with the new Republican 
Party. In that contest for voters, which was battle between the forces of free labor and slave 
labor, majorities would determine the future of the country. Slavery or freedom depended 
on who could turn out a vote. 

From 1854 to 1860 a political revolution turned the country’s attention to the threat of the 
expansion of slavery. Those intent on forcing this expansion, had a larger goal of 
establishing slavery nationwide. The political revolution was found in the rise of the Illinois 
Republican Party. Many of that party’s key evets were occurred in McLean County, as those 
local leaders gained influence statewide. In order to gain the voting blocks necessary to 
stop the spread of slavery, the Republicans brought in disparate elements of other political 
movements and made the many causes a common cause. Local leaders carried the banner 
of the failed Whig Party into the Republican movement and worked hard to get the old 
Whigs to accept a new party. The anti-immigrant Know-nothings were offered a bargain, 
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accept the free-thinkers (atheistic materialists) and Protestant Germans into the movement 
and the Republicans will maintain anti-Irish-Catholic agitation and policy. With this fusion 
the common cause, that slavery should expand no more, could be won. 

The Know-nothings 

There was a good-sized group of Know-nothings in McLean County Illinois. Five lodges 
were known. The Know-nothings were organized as the American Party but it functioned 
as a secret society. If asked, members were instructed to respond, "I Know-nothing” about 
the society. Organized in the East in the late 1840s, it arose out of fear of immigration. 
Hundreds of thousands of Irish Immigrants, as well as Germans were arriving at eastern 
ports and were having a huge impact on labor markets. Both groups enjoyed alcoholic 
beverages, lager beer for the Germans and whiskey for the Irish. The greatest number of 
these individuals were Irish-Catholic, who, in the minds of "Americans,” appeared to 
threaten Protestant dominance of religious life and expression. 

By late 1853, lodges were being organized in Bloomington. The Illinois Central RR and the 
Chicago and Mississippi RR had brought hundreds of Irish and Germans to McLean County. 
The lodges provided a base from which organized opposition to immigrants and the Roman 
Catholic Church could be mounted. The Know-nothings were strengthened by their deep 
alliance with a temperance and prohibitionist order named the Temple of Honor. 

This element saw its first victories in the City of Bloomington election in April 1853. 
Mayoral and council candidates were of two views, 'The License Ticket" and the "Anti- 
License Ticket." Licensing made liquor sales legal. The latter won, having promised to shut 
down taverns they passed an ordinance to do so. The law was widely ignored. It was 
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challenged in court and key elements of the ordinance failed legal testing. The election of 
1854 placed a new mayor in charge He ignored the liquor trade and ordinances regulating 
it, to the satisfaction of local saloons owners, their customers and suppliers. 

Attack on Irish saloons 

With increased immigration, coupled with scofflaw Irish saloon keepers and a weakening 
Whig Party, the Bloomington Know-nothing movement grew. Temperance leader and 
Know-nothing, Franklin Price, was elected Mayor in 1855. He was also serving as the 
American Party coordinator for the 3 rd Congressional District. Price was determined to 
enforce the law and went about it in a hands-on manner. Accompanied by armed police 
officers and club-carrying auxiliaries he set about closing the liquor trade. A whiskey 
rectifying operation (mixing distilled corn mash and other chemicals into spirits sold as 
whiskey, gin and brandy) and warehouse was closed by the Mayor Price and Marshall 
Briscoe. The barrels were smashed and emptied. Reynolds and Fuller, the owners sued. 
Abraham Lincoln represented the city. In the suit, Reynolds and Fuller claimed damages of 
$2,000, noting that over 250 barrels of spirits, including whiskey, gin and cherry bounce, 
were destroyed. They won the suit, opened a new business outside of the city limits, and 
went back into operation. Know-nothing members visited the new warehouse one night, 
crawled under the floor boards and drilled holes through the boards and into the barrels to 
empty them. 

Briscoe, and Marshall Steele were delegated to close down John O’Brien's saloon near the 
Chicago and Mississippi RR depot. This action resulted in broken skulls. Bartender Wood 
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resisted the intrusion of the deputes and their numerous auxiliaries. A newspaper reporter 
happened upon the scene and reported, 

"As we arrived at the depot a large body of citizens under the direction of the 
Marshall were engaged in breaking up an Irish groggery. The proprietor withdrew a 
large knife in resisting the Marshall, but the latter presenting his revolver he took to 
his heels and succeed in making an escape. The bartender, in assisting his employer 
in his resistance, had his skull cracked and his recovery is doubtful." 

Wood survived, he and O’Brien sued, O’Brien received damages for his loss of liquor stock. 
Wood recovered nothing for his skull. 

Price was not well liked by the Irish saloon keepers and their patrons. On Front Street ,in 
downtown Bloomington, three saloons, operated by John and Patrick O’Brien and Thomas 
Maloney, were slated for a raid. Word was out that Price was going after them, and at 11:00 
PM, while leading a half-legal mob, the mayor was attacked and knocked down in front of 
the saloons. His supporters, determined to close down the saloons. They went after the 
three groggeries with crowbars, rocks, clubs and pistols. They smashed their way into the 
places amidst an exchange of gunfire. Gaining entry, they destroyed the liquor barrels and 
busted up the furnishings. Darkness of the night and a certain reluctance by participants on 
both sides, failed to identify participants in the melee. 

For the Irish Catholics, attacks on the saloons were attacks on their identity, community 
and family. Whiskey was a part of their lives. Births, weddings and funerals were all 
observed and celebrated with a glass, a toast and the close conviviality of family. Business 
dealings were sealed with a drink. Saloons were the primary male social center where 
friendships were made, news shared, political activities organized, jobs hired and contracts 
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agreed. They were a place of social cohesion, musicians could gather, poems recited and 
boasts made. The Irish would defend them. 1 - 2 > 3 , 4 , 5 , e, 1 

Anti-Catholic character of the Know-nothings, which underlay these events, was defended 
by the Bloomington Pantograph, in support that party. In an apologia for such a position the 
Pantograph published a New York paper’s explanation. In no way was the movement 
against the free expression of religion. What the movement opposed, was the forced 
adherence of voters to instruction by Irish bishops. Those ecclesiastical officers were 
considered the emissaries of a foreign potentate - the Pope. The threat of Roman 
Catholicism was seen as foreign power gaining control political control through rioting 
mobs who would threaten citizens. It was held that the goal of these bishops was to 
substitute Roman Catholic Canon Law for local, state and federal law. 

The attraction of this view, in McLean County, was based on the fact that so many Roman 
Catholic Irish were coming into the community. Evangelicals and Whigs were quite serious 
about temperance. Both heavenly and worldly treasure would be withheld from the 
intemperate, and for liquor leads to a decaying and filthy community. There was 
widespread fear about the Irish. The attacks on the groggeries were a strike for purity and 
a strike against impiety and Romanism. And Irish hard resistance to such attacks was proof 
of the unlawfulness of these Catholics. 

With such attacks the Irish, who were becoming voters, joined the Democratic Party. In 
central Illinois, which was the swing section of the state, these new voters could tip the 
central counties to the Democrats. This real threat further weakened the Whig Party and 
added to the notion that the new Republican Party was truly needed. 
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Republicans Coalesce 

State wide anti-prohibitionist votes in 1855 elections demonstrated to the Republican 
leaders that the tension between Know-nothing nativism and German voters was a 
problem. The Germans voted beer over salvation. Temperance Republicans and Whigs had 
backed a hard-fought state-wide prohibition referendum in June which failed. Sixty percent 
of McLean County voters backed the prohibition referendum. This referendum clearly 
eroded Republican fusion efforts. For in this off-year election, the liquor issue strongly 
attracted voters. The referenda proved that German protestants would not join in an anti¬ 
liquor effort. The results were also viewed as a test vote for upcoming state-wide voting in 
1856. 

The 1856 elections were successful for the Republicans. Germans were slated on the ticket 
and in Bloomington, the Republicans reluctantly accepted lager beer. The party won both 

the Know-Nothings and German voters which allowed them to sweep state offices. 8 ' 9 ' 10 ' n - 
12 

1858 Election 

By 1858 Republicans had yielded to the Democrats when it came to getting the Irish vote. 
The Republicans attacked the Irish, calling them "voting cattle." Know-nothing sentiment 
was strong and empowered within the party. The attacks had moved on from immigrants 
in general, to Irish-Catholics specifically. The Republicans were convinced that the 
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Democrats intended on voter fraud by enabling Irishmen to lie about residency in order to 
swing the vote in key areas. The tactic was named "colonizing.” Irish workers were said to 
be paid to travel into such swing areas, such as McLean County, and take short term jobs 
harvesting corn and the like. By this tactic, the "colonizers” would claim residency and vote. 
The Irish were also accused of forging naturalization papers. Republicans were encouraged 
to organize defense associations which would guard the polls against such a foreign 
invasion. The Irish, in McLean County, responded by organizing the McLean County 
Naturalization Society the organizers were saloon keepers and grocers who would 
providing funds for expenses related to naturalization and legal advice. The association 
would pay legal costs of appeal for all immigrants who were denied their naturalization 
papers. These papers served as a kind of voter identification at some polling stations. These 
issues were further compounded by the fact that voting law was not well written, well 
understood or widely observed 

As the election neared, stories originating with the Chicago Daily Press and Tribune, raised 
fears of voting fraud. In news stories, Irish-Catholics were called the enemy. The Tribune 
compared the rumors of colonizing Irish voters with the notorious vote frauds in violence- 
torn Kansas. It was reported that counties, along the Chicago and Mississippi RR and in the 
Illinois River valley, would suffer from the "wandering Irish." The Chicago Tribune wrote 
"...our people ... will make a stand against the further progress of the Catholic Irish element 
..." Stories from Springfield, Peoria, St. Louis and Paris, Illinois newspapers, reported that 
Irish in St. Louis had been hired to go into Illinois and vote for Douglas. An Irishman 
purportedly said of a job agent, "Faith, he does not want us for work but wants us for 
carpet bag men!” Other stories tell of Irish sent along Illinois Central RR to infiltrate 
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counties and swing the vote for Democrats. The Bloomington Illinois Statesman warned of 
the dangers of anti-Irish defensive associations. The paper stated that this is nothing but a 
threat of violence towards Irish-Catholic voters. Even Abraham Lincoln was swept into the 
paranoia. He wrote, 

I now have a high degree of confidence that we shall succeed, if we are not over-run 
with fraudulent votes to a greater extent than usual. On alighting from the cars and 
walking three squares at Naples (Illinois) on Monday, I met about 
fifteen Celtic gentlemen, with black carpet-sacks in their hands. 

The Pantagraph reported voter fraud at Bloomington in the November election. An 
Irishman tried to vote using another man's naturalization papers, election judges 
recognized the ruse and rejected him as a voter. This, the paper reported, discouraged 
others from trying to cheat. John L. Routt, a Republican leader who was Judge of the Polls, 
wrote to the Pantagraph that stories of Irish using false naturalization papers in 
Bloomington were false. He said the voters were "gentlemanly and polite to the Judges,” but 
one or two were reluctant to have their papers examined. 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

27 

The 1858 election was a great disappointment to Abraham Lincoln. Although he won the 
popular vote, the state legislature went to Democratic Party control, which reelected 
Steven Douglas as Illinois Senator. However, Lincoln won national recognition, a factor 
much to his favor two years hence. 

1860 Election 

In 1860, Widening appeal for the Democrats was thought to be found in cries of "nigger 
equality," the view that the Republicans would grant civic equality to African-Americans. In 
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the Democrats’ view this would lead to intermarriage between whites and blacks. 
Furthermore, such equality was said to drag the immigrant Irish and German workers 
down in social standing. The Republicans had consolidated their fused party. They 
established a balance between abolitionists and old Whigs, who were wary of the former. 
They kept the old Know-nothings happy by continuing anti-Irish Catholic rhetoric. The 
Republican Party maintained its strong opposition to the spread of slavery, dodged 
accusations of offering an open hand to African-Americans, and it pointed to opening new 
lands for white labor through a homestead act. 

In September 1860, more attention was turned to voters and over voter turn-out. The 
immigrant vote was no longer in contention. The Germans would vote Republican and the 
Irish, Democratic. The negative views of 1858, that had been directed at the Irish, were 
resurrected. At issue again were accusations of voter fraud, specifically colonizing voters. 

The Democrats were ready with rebuttals. The Democrats accused the Republicans of 
bringing in people from Kansas to vote. One Democrat stalwart asserted that Illinois State 
Normal University students should not vote locally, because they are "not residents or legal 
voters." He also expanded on colonizing accusations and stated that "music teachers, school 
teachers, lecturers, (and) book agents" were being sent into swing areas as colonizers, 
where the vote would be close. Republicans responded that this was all a cover for the real 
problem which was the Democrats "voting cattle"(meaning the Irish.) who were being 
brought down from Wisconsin and Iowa with the promise of railroad work. The 
Republicans claimed not have such "migrating voting herds." They pointed out that the 
Germans who vote are frugal people, who work hard and stay at home. There was 
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undoubtedly some truth to both accusations. Illinois Republicans raised eastern money to 
be used for "colonizing doubtful Illinois counties” with Republican voters. 

Irish-Catholics were specifically called out for their Democratic Party support. Republicans 
made an effort to include an Irishman or two in their party work, but clearly the vast 
majority had firmly gone over to the Democratic party. 

Near election day the Pantagraph let its martial spirit out. It called-out names of the 
enemy, including Irish Catholics, in an editorial titled “Upon them Soldiers One and All." 

The Lincoln marching clubs such as the Wide-Awakes, the Rangers, the Continentals were 
to attack the enemy who were "The Squatter Sovereigns, the Bell men, Irish Catholics, 
Breckenridge men, and the Braggadocio Disunionists of the South (who) are all drawn out 
against you in hostile array." 28 29 30 31 32 33 

That fall, the larger questions of the impact of a Lincoln victory were asked the Pantagraph 
wrote, 

He then who denies the irrepressible conflict, either denies that slavery is wrong, is 
an evil, or he asserts as do the Southern Statesmen that "Free labor" is a failure or in 
other words is wrong. 

Local Democrats were themselves not cheered by the stark choice. In an editorial in the 
Bloomington Statesman, it was bitterly viewed that the southern Democrats would give 
Lincoln a victory by splitting the Democratic vote. And as secessionists, they would reap the 
whirl wind. The editorialist stated he preferred an intervention against slavery over an 
intervention to establish slavery, as the secessionists had demanded. 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 

The 1860 election was a clean sweep for the Republicans in Illinois. And a plurality for 
Lincoln in the US. The Irish voted the Democratic ticket. When the war broke out the local 
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Irish-American Militia, Hely’s Company, volunteered for service, and after initial rejection 
in May 1861, some were taken into service during the August 1861 call up. 
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